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because they were only given to the nearest -five-
minutes' Interval. There remain 186 observations
which are divided by Major Button into four
classes according to their probable value.

In an earthquake of such great duration (about 70
seconds at Charleston), it is necessary in the first
place to select some special phase of the movement
as that to which the records mainly refer, and then
to determine as accurately as possible the time of
occurrence of this phase at the origin.

There can be little doubt as to which phase should
be chosen. The shock began with a series of tremors,
which passed somewhat abruptly into the oscillations
that formed the first and stronger maximum. These
were clearly felt all over the disturbed area, and, as
the beginning of the first maximum at places near
the epicentre and the beginning of the shock at
distant stations were probably due to the same
vibrations, this particular phase may be fairly selected
as that to which the time-measurements refer.

The time of this phase at the origin can only be
ascertained from the time at which it reached
Charleston, and our knowledge of this depends
chiefly on the evidence of stopped clocks. How
unreliable this may be is well known. Clocks may
indeed be stopped at almost any phase of the move-
ment; and, whenever stopped clocks can be com-
pared with really good personal observations, they
almost invariably show a later time. At Charleston
three good clocks were stopped by the vibrations
from the Woodstock focus, two of them being in
close agreement (p. 121); and, allowing for a few
oscillations before their final arrest, Major Dutton
places the time of arrival of the selected phase at